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MUSLIM SICILY AND CRETE 

In the same year, 817, two of the most important Mediterranean islands, Sicily and Crete, were 
conquered from the Eastern Roman Empire by Muslim forces. Sicily was annexed to the Aglabid, then Fatimid 
regimes centered in Ifriqiyah (modern Tunisia), before becoming an effectively autonomous amlrztc in the mid- 
1 o th century. Crete, on the other hand, was an autonomous aminte from the start, with only notional allegiance 
to the 'Abbasid caliphate. Muslim rule continued in Crete until 961, and in Sicily until 1061 — 1091. 

SICILY (SIQILLIYAH) 

Except for the period 440—5 35, when the island was occupied by the Vandals and Ostrogoths, Sicily 
had remained part of the Roman Empire, and the emperor Konstas II even moved his residence to Syracuse in 
663—668 to counter the Muslim advance into the Western Mediterranean. Although Sicily had been raided by 
Muslim fleets before, the first serious attempt at conquest came in 817, when a Byzantine tourmarkbos in Sicily, 
Euphemios, rebelled against the emperor and appealed for assistance to the Aglabid amir of Ifriqiyah. The 
Aglabid forces landed on the island and proceeded to conquer it, albeit very gradually: Palermo fell in 831, 
Messina in 843, Enna in 859, Noto in 864, Syracuse in 878, and, last of all, Taormina in 901. The conquest of 
Sicily completed, Muslim raids across the straits into southern Italy became more frequent. From 948 a line of 
Kalbid amirs with their capital at Balarm (Palermo) ruled Sicily as semi-autonomous Fatimid governors. In spite 
of further success and the trust of their notional overlords, the Kalbids were gradually put on the defensive by 
the Pisans and Byzantines after 1000. The weakened Kalbids were overthrown by a combination of Zirid attacks 
from Ifriqiyah and the insubordination of local notables like Ibn al-Tumnah at Syracuse and Ibn al-Hawwas at 
Enna. The internecine conflict among these factions played into the hands of the Norman count Ruggero I, 
who landed on Sicily in 1061 ostensibly as an ally of Ibn al-Tumnah, and proceeded to extend Norman control 
throughout the island over the next three decades. Messina was the first to fall, in 1061, followed by Palermo in 
1071, and, last of all, Noto in 1091. Now in Christian hands, Sicily became a base for Christian attacks on 
Muslim North Africa. 


827—948 
Kalbid Dynasty 
948-953 
953-970 
970—982 

982— 983 

983- 985 
985-989 
989-998 

998—1019 

1019—1038 
Zirid Dynasty 

1038—1040 
Kalbid Dynasty 
1040—1053 
1053—1062 
1053—1064 
Zirid Dynasty 
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Rulers of Sicily 

(to the Aglabids 827; to the Fatimids 909) 

al-Hasan I ... son of'All al-Kalbl; amir as Fatimid vassal; replaced, died 964: 

Ahmad I ... son of al-Hasan I; replaced 

'All... son of al-Hasan I 

Jabir ... son of'All; replaced 

Ja'far I ... son of Muhammad, son of'All 

r Abd-Allah ... brother of Ja'far I 

Yusuf... son of r Abd-Allah; abdicated, died 1019: 

Ja'far II ... son of Yusuf; deposed 
• 'All ... son of Yusuf; rival 1015 
Ahmad II, al-Akhal ... son of Yusuf 

r Abd-Allah ... son of al-Mu r izz of Ifriqiyah 

al-Hasan II, al-Samsdm ... son of Yusuf; deposed 
Muhammad ... son of Ibrahim Ibn al-Tumnah; qd’id at Syracuse 
'All... son of Ni'mah Ibn al-Hawwas; qdHd at Enna 

Ayyub ... son of Tamim of Ifriqiyah, brother of r Abd-Allah 

(municipal authorities rule in Palermo until the Norman conquest 1069—1072) 
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CRETE (IQRlTIS) 

Although occasionally attacked by Muslim raids, the island of Crete remained part of the Eastern 
Roman (Byzantine) Empire until 817. In that year it was conquered by Abu-Hafs 'Umar, the leader of a group 
of exiles from Cordoba in Muslim Spain, who had previously held Alexandria from 816 to 817, until driven out 
by the 'Abbasids. The Hafsid amirs established their capital at Handaq (Greek Khandax, Italian Candia, now 
Herakleion), and reduced the local Christian population into servitude. Largely outside the reach of other 
Muslim powers, the amir ate was effectively autonomous, although it seems to have recognized the notional 
authority of the 'Abbasid caliphs of Baghdad. The several Byzantine attempts to recover Crete in 819, 843, 866, 
and 949 failed in various stages of their execution, while the Aegean suffered from the raids of Cretan Muslims. 
In 960 the Byzantine general (and future emperor) Nikephoros Phokas landed on Crete with large forces and, 
after a siege lasting several months, forced the surrender of the Hafsid capital Khandax in 961. With this Crete 
returned to Eastern Roman rule until the Fourth Crusade. 


Hafsid Dynasty 

817-855 

855-894 

894- 895 

895— 910 
910-915 
915-915 
915-940 


940-943 

943-949 

949-961 


Rulers of Crete 

'Umar I ... son of Su'ayb, son of Tsa al-Ballutl; autonomous amir of Crete 

Su'ayb I ... son of'Umar I 

'Umar II ... son of Su'ayb I; associated 880 

Muhammad ... son of Su'ayb I 

Yusuf... son of'Umar II 

'All I ... son of Yusuf 

Ahmad ... son of'Umar II 

Su'ayb II... son of Ahmad 

'All II ... son of Ahmad 

'Abd-al-'AzIz ... son of Su'ayb II; abdicated 

(to the Eastern Roman Empire 961; to Venice 1104; to the Ottoman Empire 1669; to 
Greece 1913) 



